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VERITAS ET VARIETAS. 





THURSDAY, DECEMBER 22, 1831. 





OLD BACHELORS, &c. 


Tag Editor rashly announced some remarks on the sprightly cor- 
respondence which has taken place respecting Old Bachelors; but, 
to give a tragical excuse for not writing on a comic subject, the 
truth is, the state of his health is so bad at present, that in order 
not to be compelled to break them, he must make no more pro- 
mises. 

The Editor must however take this opportunity of apologizing to 
his intelligent and entertaining Correspondent Junius Repivivus, 
for not publishing some letters he has lately favoured him with, in 
reply to Correspondents. He does not like to pick the plums out 
of them, merely to suit his own convenience; and the remaining 
portion of his Correspondent’s communications has of late been 
spiced so highly with a flavour of hostility, irritable and making 
irritable, that it went counter to a main object of the Tatler ; which 
was to make knowledge and enquiry taste sweet in the mouth of 
the public, and shew them how pleasantly might be pursued a pleasant 
end, We beg this explanation to be considered, and kinily received by 
our Correspondents in general. Sarcastic disputation is an old story, 
perhaps has been a necessary one ; but it has always been of doubtful 
advantage, provocative of a thousand re-actions, and therefore liable 
toa charge of perpetuating the worst errors it opposed. It is enough 
surely that we must fight where we must fight; we mean, where 
the weapon is absolutely forced into our hands by gross and repeated 
aggression, and of such a nature as to endanger the best interests. 
Mutual enquiry should be full of mutual help; and let us never 
forget that by believing in the very possibility of a good thing, and 
shewing that we do so, we so far prove it. It was once thought in 
Spain, that the Inquisition, the fiercest of all arguments, was 
immortal ; yet we have seen it overthrown. Reform, in our time, 
has been sneered at all over England; yet now it is triumphant, 
Atime may come sooner than is imagined, and everybody may 
hasten it, when the thorn of contention may disappear out of the 
pleasant fields of knowledge. 

As to Old Bachelors, we own ourselves on the side of our fair 
correspondent Tabitha,—a very judicious corner, by the way, to 
And the subject of Old Maids makes us still 
more indignant. Oh what a prodigious number of things we could 


chuse at the fire-side. 


say upon it,—‘ prodigious,’ as the poet says, ‘ in common people’s 
sight,’—yet all ‘good and true!’ And what havoc will the ‘ march 
of intellect’ make, when it comes up to it! We agree with the 
excellent Cullen, that the existance of a single old maid in a civi- 
lized country is a disgrace to it, and a mark of barbarism.—Mean- 
while, let us hope that there are not quite so many as people sup- 


pose. ST 
OLD BACHELORS. 


TO THE TATLER. 


#in,—I am much obliged for the insertion of my letter, and 
thank you for applying to it the term ‘ excellent,’ though little else 
could be expected from your great politeness and discernment : but 
Tam sorry to see, that in so doing you have incurred the displea- 
sure of your correspondent J. R. When I read his letter, I took 
my pen to write him a very scolding answer, and to cut him up well: 
but upon looking over it a second time, I observe him to be a young 
bachelor, near that most agreeable of ages, thirty, which makes a 
wonderful difference. A little argument by the fire-side has some- 
times a great effect. If, therefore, your correspondent will come one 


evening to Honeysuckle Cottage, Ham Common, and take a cup of 
tea, we will talk the matter over comfortably. I have no doubt, 
not only of making it appear I am right, but also of convincing him 
he has been a bachelor quite long enough. Thirty I consider an 
excellent age to marry. i 
I am, Mr Tatler, 
Sincerely your’s, 


Dec. 17, 1831. TaBITHA SINGLESTITCH, 





OLD BACHELORS AGAIN! 


TO THE TATLER,. 


Dear Sir,—I had intended to ‘cut up’ your mournful corres- 
pondent J. R., for the sad, desponding tone of his letter; but 
finding from his signature, that he was only ‘ Your’s until cut up,’ 
I am unwilling to risk the loss of so talented a fellow-reader. 
Poor J. R.! your fair correspondent’s unfortunate remarks appear 
to have called forth most lamentable feelings in his heart! Is it 
possible, that a bachelor, only thirty, capable of writing such a letter 
as appeared in your columns, and of so amiable a disposition as to 
risk the happiness of his life in submission to the will of his papa, or 
to portion out a younger sister for a mercenary—is it possible that 
he can already despair? Is the term ‘ mercenary’ misapplied to 
the man, who would not take the lady for her good qualities, unless 
the kind-hearted brother gave up all thoughts of domestic blessings 
and independence, to support himself and his beloved one in becom- 
ing splendour? Or if not mercenary, worthy must he be of the 
affections of the sister, who could condescend to enjoy life by the 
unhappiness, or maintain his establishment by the disinterestedness, 
of the brother. Surely there must be more than one Tabitha, 
willing to make J. R. her own. I see no insuperable objections to 
your fair correspondent’s plan in the reasons which J. R. assigns ; 
to wit, that it is cruel to treat all the unmarried with so much 
indignity and insult, as to subject their chaste and virgin forms to 
the dissecting knife of the surgeon; since there may be amongst 
them many who are compelled by filial piety or brotherly affection 
to forego the happiness of the married state. I question whether 
there are many who for these amiable feelings are to be found in 
the list of bachelors; and for them, it will be easy to provide them- 
selves with certificates of virtue, that shall exempt them from the 
unpleasantness of the dissecting-room, or the marring of their 
beauty. The principal obstacle which I fear is inseparable from 
the plan, is this ; that no sooner will the enactment have its third 
reading and been passed, than nine-tenths of old bachelors will flee 
to the arms of the joyous spinsters, and take refuge from the terrors 
of the law in the sweet fold of wedlock. 


‘ Snatch me, my Stella, to thine arms, 
And shield me from the ills of knife.’ 


I am, dear Sir, 
Yours truly, 
PHILo. 








FREDERIC THE SECOND.* 


[Second Notice.] 
Turis Monareh, who was so much exasperated at his son’s love 
of music, that the youth was obliged to indulge his propensity 
with the utmost secrecy, had himself a passion for painting. He 
was accustomed to pass an hour or more every day in painting the 
portraits of his grenadiers; and when he failed in the complexion of 
the picture, he made all right by colouring the model to correspond . 
Whether he had the features chiselled to the form he had repre- 





* The Life of Frederic the Second, King of Prussia. By Lord Dover. 
2 vols. 8vo. Longman and Co. 
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sehted, we are not informed. It would sometimes that the 
royal artist would fall asleep, ‘andthe brush, trailing along the can- 
vass, disfigure his work: such accidents he attfibuted to a painter 
who attended in the room to mix his colours, saying that it was 
done from jealousy of his talent; and the unfortunate painter was 
eorrected by a sound caning. 

This Prince having tyrannised over his two elder children with yet 
greater severity than the rest of his family, was upon one occasion 
so far won into good-humour by submission, as to write a kindly- 
worded note to his daughter, afterwards the Margravine of Bareith. 
The unhappy Princess, as much against her own inclinations as 
those of her mother, being driven, by the severity shewn to her 
brother and herself, to consent to a marriage with the Margrave, is 
rewarded by the receipt of the following epistle :— 


* I am delighted, my dear Wilhelmina, that you are so submissive 
to the wishes of your father. ‘The good God will bless you for it, 
and I will never abandon you. I will take care of you all my life, 
and will endeavour to prove to you, on every occasion, that I am 
your affectionate father.’ 


This approving note, however, from a parent who had imprisoned, 
beaten, kicked, and starved her, was soon followed by a letter from 
her mother, who appears to have had as much self-will as her hus- 
band, though fortunately she had little power to exercise it: and a 
young girl who had consented to sacrifice her own happiness chiefly 
for the sake of a brother, whose liberty was to be the price of the 
concession, is addressed by her mother in the following consolatory 
terms :— 


* You have cut me to the heart, and have inflicted upon me the 
t misery Lever endured, I had placed all my hope in you, 
In consequence of my ignorance of your character. You have had 
the address to disguise from me the bad propensities of your heart, 
and the baseness of your disposition. J repent a thousand times 
the kindness I have shown you, the care I have taken of your edu- 
cation, and all I have suffered on your account. Ino longer ac- 
knowledge you as my daughter, and shall in future never regard 
you but as my most cruel enemy, since it is you who have sacrificed 
me to my persecutors, who now triumph over me. Never count 
upon me again, as I vow eternal hatred to you, and will never 
forgive you.’ 


The Queen had hoped to see her daughter united to an English 
Prince; and thus vented her disappointment upon the poor helpless 


victim of power. Yet her Majesty is submissive enough to the | 


tyranny she fears. It would have been happy for this family if the 
King bad put in practice his scheme of abdicating the throne, tak- 
ing a country farm, and making his wife and daughters manage the 
household, and perform all the duties of cooking, washing, &c. 
Such a life would surely have been bliss in comparison with that 
led at court, even in times of tranquillity. 


* The dinner was at mid-day: this repast was bad of its kind, and 
so. insufficient that no one had enough to assuage their hunger. A 
buffoon, placed opposite to the King, repeated to him the news of 
the gazettes, on which he made political reflections as ridiculous as 
they were tedious. On leaving the table, the King went to sleep 
in an arm-chair, placed by the side of the ‘fire; the rest were all 
around him, listening to his snoring. His sleep lasted till three 
o’clock, when he mounted his horse. At six he returned from his 
ride, and employed himself in painting, or rather daubing, till seven ; 
after which he smoked. During this time, the Queen played at 
tocadille. The supper took place at eight o’clock in her apartments : 
it always lasted till midnight, and the conversation was like the 


‘sermons of certain preachers, which are considered infallible reme- | 


dies against want of sleep.’ 


This is by no means the least favourable picture of the habits of 
the court. The prince, like his sister, was compelled to marry 
according to his father’s will, and consequently kept a separate 
establishment ; but his means were so limited, that he was obliged 
to borrow large sums from the Duke of Courland. It was neces- 
sary to keep these loans secret, and, in the letters that passed 
between the parties, money was not openly mentioned, but ex- 
pressed in a covert manner, under the guise of books :— 


* I am at the end of my reading, and am waiting with great im- 
patience for the ‘ Life of Prince Eugene.’ Some one, the other day, 
summoned me to give him an extract from it; I excused myself 
as well as I could, on the ground that the original was not yet in my 
hands. . . . Lam asked for twelve copies of this book. Those 
who have commanded them, persecute me daily to get them, as if I 
had-a printing-press in my house, and could satisfy them when I 

, In short, eleven or twelve persons are so mad after the 

ife of Prince Eugene,’ that they are determined to have it at any 
price.’—* The twelve copies,’ says Lord Dover, ‘means twelve 
thousand’ crowns; and those who have commanded them are his 
(Frederic’s) creditors.’ 


“The literary propensities of Frederic were the more offensive to 


his father, as they interfered with his desire to make him a mere 
soldier. Frederi¢ took but little pleasure in military exercises, 
| and gave no more time to them than was necessary to the pr 
diseipline of his regiment. Upon one occasion, his Majesty deter. 
mined to take the Prince by surprise, and to see how he passed his 
time :— 


* He set off one morning very early from Potsdam, without hay. 
ing given.notice of his journey, and went straight to Rupin, where 
the Prince’s regiment was quartered, intending to go from thence 
to Rheinsberg, which is in the neighbourhood, to dinner; expect. 
ing to find and to surprise his son at the latter place. On arriving 
at Rupin, he found Frederic there, exercising his regiment. Hig 
astonishment and pleasure at this were equal ; and it is said that, 
from this moment, he began to entertain a more favourable opinion 
of his son. It is supposed that Frederic had been secretly informed, 
very early in the morning, of his father’s intention, and had taken 
his measures in consequence,’ 


The King piqued himself upon his piety ; and one of his greatest 
complaints against his son, was the laxity of his faith ; but he yet 
more valued himself upon his conjugal fidelity. He seemed to 
think, as ladies sometimes do, that this was virtue par excellence ; 
and that being, in one respect, so exemplary, he had a right to be 
as disagreeable, or as vicious as he pleased, in all others. His mode 
of displaying his piety was characteristic enough :— 


*One evening, when he was too unwell to read his usual devotions 
himself, the valet-de-chambre was employed to read them to him, 
The prayer ended with these words—* Que Dieu te benisse!” The 
servant not thinking it respectful to ¢utoyer a King, changed the 
expression, and tead, “ Que Dieu rous henisse!” Immediately the 
pious Monarch ‘became exasperated, and flinging something at the 
reader’s head, cried out, “ It is not so. Read it over again.” The 
poor man, in his fright, could not conceive what he had done wrong, 
and read again, “ Que Dieu vous benisse !”” Upon this the King’s 
anger redoubled, and having nothing else near him, he took off his 
own night-cap, and threw it in the man’s face, crying out, ‘ It is 
not so. Read it over again.” The servant, more dead than alive, 
repeated again, in a low, supplicating tone, “ Que Dieu vous Lenisse!" 
“ Te benisse, rogue,’ continued the King; “ fe denisse. Do you 
not know, rogue, that in the eyes of God I am only a miserable 
rascal like yourself.” ’ 





We doubt not but his Majesty highly flattered himself by the 
comparison. In his last illness he sent for a priest, who put to him 
some very home questions. The King answered with much humility, 
| but ended every confession by saying, ‘ However, I have never been 
unfaithful to my wife, and I trust that God, on account of that, will 
pardon me the rest.’ His will contained the most minute direc- 
tions for his funeral, and for the treatment of his remains, from the 
moment of his death until the grave closed over him. He desired 
that the funeral oration should not be delivered until a fortnight 
after his interment, and adds this injunction,— 


* They shall not speak anything of my life, of my actions, nor 
anything personal to me; but they shall tell the people that I con- 
fessed my sins, and that I died in full confidence in the goodness of 
God and of my Saviour.’ 

When Frederic became King, the regularity of his l:fe was 
remarkable. Sensible of his duties as a king, and unwilling to deny 
himself the indulgence of his literary and musical tastes, he por- 
tioned out his time with the greatest care, and resolved upon rising 
at an earlier hour than he had been accustomed :— 





‘ He ordered his servants to wake him at four o’clock, at which 
hour he intended to leave his bed. They did so; but Frederic was 
| naturally inclined to sleep, and therefore he always begged fora 
| little more time, which it may be easily supposed he obtained with- 

out difficulty, and thus, instead of four, he usually rose at six. In 
| vain he scolded and commanded, for the next morning always found 
| him intreating for more sleep; and where were the attendants that 
| could resist the requests of a despotic Monarch? Finally, deter- 
mined to vanquish himself and his nature, he commanded the person 
who called him, under pain of being made a common soldier for 
life, every morning to put on his face a towel dipped in cold water. 
By this violent measure he conquered his natural somnolency, and 
continued to rise at four o’clock till an advanced period of his 
life.” 

Upon one occasion, says our author, he and several of his com- 
panions formed the impossible project of existing entirely without 
sleep, that they might thus live double the time of other men. For 
four days and nights, by the help of an abundance of strong coffee, 
they contended successfully against the approaches of slumber; 
but, at the end of that time, they were entirely exhausted, and 
were obliged to give up the contest. After his accession to the 
throne, Frederic became very slovenly in his person. It does not 
appear that he was ever remarkable for neatness in that respect; 
owing, perhaps, to the penuriousness of his father, and his conse- 
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n to the Prussian monarch is singular enough :-— 


©} went,’ says Voltaire, ‘to present to the king my most respect- 
fal homage. I found at the gate of the court-yard, a single soldier 
on . The privy-counsellor Rambonet, minister of state, was 
omg about the court, and blowing on his fingers to warm them : 
he had on great ruffles of dirty linen, a hat with holes in it, and an 
old lawyer’s wig, of which one end went. into one of his ets, 
while the other hardly covered his shoulder. I was told that this 
man was charged with an important affair of state, which was true. 
I was conducted to his Majesty’s apartment, where there was no- 
ing but the bare walls. I perceived in a closet, lit by a single wax 
die, a small bed, two feet anda half wide, on which was laid a 
little man, wrapped up in a cloak of coarse blue cloth. It was the 
king, who perspired and shivered under a miserable coverlet, in a 
violent access of fever. I made my bow, and began the acquaint- 
ance by feeling his pulse, as if I had been his first physician. When 
the fit was passed, he dressed himself, and came to supper. Algar- 
rotti, Reyserling, Maupertius, and the King’s Ambassador to the 
‘States Gencral, made up the party, and we talked learnedly réespect- 
ing the immortality of the soul, liberty, and the Androgynes of Plato.’ 


"The king, in a letter to a friend, thus speaks of his first meeting 
with the French philosopher :— 


*J have at length seen Voltaire, whom I was so anxious to 
become acquainted with; but, alas! [ saw him when I was under 
the influence of my fever, and when my mind and body were equally 
langdid. Now, with persons like him, one must not be ill; on the 
contrary, one must be very well, and even, if possible, in better 
health than usual, He has the eloquence of Cicero, the mildness 
of Pliny, and the wisdom of Agrippa : he unites, in a word, all that 
ifjdesirable of the virtues and talents of three of the greatest men 

antiquity. His intellect is always at work; and every drop of 
ink ‘that falls from his pen, is transformed at once into wit. He 
declaimed to us ‘ Mahomet,’ an admirable tragedy he has composed, 
which transported us with delight : for myself, I could only admire 
in silence.’ 
(To be continued.) 





MISS SHIRREFF. 


TO THE TATLER, 

Sir,—I do not know whether you are aware or not of the cir- 
cumstance, but Miss Shirreff is entirely indebted to me, and not to 
Mr Welsh (as is industriously reported) for being prepared for the 
stage; when I say this, I allude to that part of her education which 
comprises her action and scenic effect. 

Sir, I would not trouble you with this communication, but having 
formerly filled the situation of principal dancer and ballet-master 
in most of the principal continental theatres, I feel tenacious of any- 
thing that may diminish or add to my reputation.—I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient, 
E, A, THELEUR. 

46, Great Marlborough street, Dec. 15, 1831. 








THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT, 


Davar-Lans.—The Barber of Seville—The Bride of Ludgate. 
Cov ent-Garven.—Artaxerxes—Country Quarters—The Irish Ambassador. 


THE QUESTION BETWEEN THE GREAT AND THE 
MINOR THEATRES. 
‘ I stand here for aw.’—Shylock. 
Tue attention of the Theatrical public is again being directed to the 
exclusive right which the Patent Theatres claim of performing regu- 
lar dramas. It would seem, by a late decision of Lord TrnrERDEN; 
in the cause of the Patentees e. Chapman, that the law at present 
is in favour of the former, and that the minor Theatres are restricted 
by the Act 10 Geo. II, to danciag and singing. Whatever may be 
the state of the law, we apprehend that the final decision of the 
question will be mainly influenced by the state of public opinion, 
which in the present day is strongly opposed to every species of 
monopoly ; and it is not likely that people will be satisfied to have 
their enjoyments restricted, because such or such may be the 
construction of some old Act of Parliament, any more than the 
Catholics were satisfied by being told that their claims were inad- 
missible in consequence of the treaty of Limerick. Particular 
circumstances may make a thing reasonable at one time, which at 
another {time may be otherwise; and a temporary acquiescence in 
an injustice is no argument for its perpetuation. A law, to be just, 
must be equal in its operation; if its existence is inconsistent with 
he rights of any considerable portion of the people, it oughtJto be 
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by its continuance. Let us look at*the present ‘question by this 


‘light. The metropolis and suburbs we shall suppose contaia a mil- 


lion and a half of inhabitants, all equally subject to the laws, and all 
equally entitled to the consideration of those who make them. 
Amusement is one of the rights of all these people ; and, abstract- 
edly, it will be admitted that they have also a right to, determine. its 
kind, and where it shall be. Noone will dream,of contending that 
some people have a right to have-amusement near their doors, and 
that others ought to be precluded from it, unless they chuse to go 
some miles for it. The proposition would be too ridiculous. 
The actual state of the Theattes may be here adverted to. Con- 
ceding that the exclusive privilege of the Patent houses is incon- 
testable, a question still arises,—Are they fitted for their professed 
objects? They who consider seeing and hearing well as essential 
to the proper enjoyment of a genuine play, will unhesitatingly 
answer, No; at the same time admitting, that with regard to the 
auxiliaries of scenery, &c., by which illusion is increased, the capa- - 
ciousness of these Theatres present peculiat advantages. As to 
those not unessential points, seeing and hearing, indeed, general 
opinion, speaking from the back and upper seats, finds corroboration 
in the conduct of the Managers themselves, who, have been forced to 
resort to spectacle oftener than they ought to do, and to let tragedy 
and comedy alterate with pieces in which the dialogue has been merely 
subordinate to gaudy processions and other objects of sight, or to 
the feats of quadrupeds, whose success seemed to say, “bere is our 
proper sphere.’ This perversion of the Patent Theatres from their 
original purpose, together with the increase of the populatien in and 
about town, naturally suggested’new Theatres ; and also a desire in 
their proprietors to render them attractive by exhibitions suited to an 
improved taste, and which could net, at least not without the 
inconveniences of going far, and staying cut late, be gratified at the 
great Theatres. There can be little doubt that the success of 
these Minors has been considerable, making allowance. for the 
inferiority at the outset, of theie actors, and the mixed quality 
of their audiences ; and that now, a return to the system of mere 
drums, blunderbusses, and thunder, would be scouted by those who 
have been used to the productions of our best dramatists. Some 
of the regular actors too, at the Minors, would hold a respectable 
rank anywhere, and as a few of the best actors of the day,~Kean, 
Dow ron, Etiiston, &c., have occasionally performed there, good 
acting, as well as good plays, have been made familiar to their 
visitors. 

It is, however, but just to allow that the managers of the great 
Theatres are entitled to some consideration. They have embarked 
their property, perhaps on the faith of the perpetual stability of 
their Patent rights; and they may be justified as men of business, 
in insisting upon the observance of the strict letter of the law 
against those who are infringing; but, still they will do well to 
weigh the policy of their proceedings, with an eye to its ultimate 
effect. For if abstract right and public opinion be in favour of their 
opponents, they may be assured, that a present verdict on a point 
of law, will be but a feeble preservative against eventual defeat, 
when the principle upon which the equity of the case really turns 
shall come to be considered. The Patentees’ complaint in effect 
amounts to this, ‘ We are injured by others enjoying their rights,’ 
[f they could say, ‘We are to be placed at a disadvantage that 
others may derive an advantage,’ the matter would be very dif. 
ferent. 

The existing system proceeds upon an essentially false principle, 
—that of preventing the extension of what is recognised as a good. 
Pushed a little further, the same principle might be made to sanc- 
tion a patent conferring on certain individuals an exclusive right to 
be the authors of plays,—an absurdity which would strike every 
one; and yet even now there is apractical grievance akin to,it, 
since no author can bring out his production in town except through 
the medium of the patentees. 

A meeting of persons connected with the Minor Theatres,’ is to 
be held on Saturday. Upwards of 2,000 people, it is said, are 
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NEW COFFEE HOUSE AND 
READING ROOMS, 
6, HOLLES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 
pean nepen rue arty cea 
ive 
Premises as a COFFFE HO AND READING ROOMS 


of the First in will be found all the English Pe- 
rlodienl the Day, whether Literary, Scientific, or Poli. 
mith 


on atte Weekly N spapers 
mos the Weekly New: are 
taken in, with the elite of the French andGerman. Gentie- 
men who may favour Messrs S. and H. with their visits wll 
find, that every attention has been paid to their convenience, 
either as regards the construction of the premises, or the 
refreshments provided. 


Books, Newspapers, and Periodicals of every description, 
— or Foreign) forwarded to persons residing in Town 
or 


re 


Western Coffee-House, 
22nd Dec. 1831. 
A MBSSIBURS LES BTRANGBRS. 


ine font qu’un court edour & Londres trouveront dans 
ce Café toutes les commodités gqu’ils peuvent désirer, ainsi 
by les principaux joarnaax du Continent, de l’Angleterre et 
l’Amérique. } 
N.B, Café 41a Francoise. 
pS 


MISCELLANIES. 

Otp anv Mopern Actors.—(From a Cor- 
respondent. )—Buckstone, who is very pale, and 
Keeley, who is very florid, going lately into a 
tavern, a by-sitter, observed to another, * There’s 
Buckstone and Keeley.’ ‘ Pooh!’ replied his 
companion, ‘You mean Suett and Reddish.’ 


Patent Ricuts AnD Wroncs.—The thea- 
tres to which notice has been sent of the inten- 
tion of the Patentees of the great theatres to 
sué for penalties under the Act 10, Geo. Il, 
are the Surrey, the Coburg, the Garrick, the 
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THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING 


DRURY LANE. 
Mrs Gene's Gumady of 


Lords and Commons. 
The Prologue to be Spoken by Mr Cooper. 


The Epilogue to be Spoken by Mrs Humby. 


Countess of Newford . Mrs Faucit 
Lady Juliana + . Miss Kenneth 
Lady Martingale . - Mrs Orger 
Selina ‘ + «+ Miss Phillips 
Martha Quotient . - Mrs C. Jones 
Dimity ° - « Mrs Humby 
Sir CalebCabob  . -.. Mr Farren 
Frank Melville - « Mr Wallack 
Dick Dennet ‘ . Mr Harley 
Lord Saunterton - «+ MrR. Jones 
Lord Martingale . - Mr H. Wallack 


Sir Harry Winfield . . Mr Balls 
Captain Lovell . - Mr Cooper 
Quotient : + « MrJ. Russell 
Birmingham . -&Mr Brindal 
Robin ° « ‘«, Mr Salter 
Grampo , ° . Mr Eaton 
William ° « « Mr Honner 


Previous to the Comedy, Rossini’s Overture to 
* La Gazza Ladra.’ 


Corarepsien, the Queen’s, and, we believe, the | Toconclude with Mr Bunn’s Spectacle, entitled 
avilion. The Adelphi and Olympic are pro- 
tected by the Lord Chamberlain's licence. _ Hyder Ali. 

— Acorrespondent wishes to know whether See (ilo of Setapsing) - = - eveeell 
there is truth in the report that Monsieur Pers RS 7 om map — 
Martin has killed one of his tigers. oy ETE. - + ee eee 

— Most fools, and many sensible people, are | oon a —_ «: ges om * 2m 
conceited; but people of the best sense never | 9. 7S 7 oe Cae 
are 80.— Armstrong. | Phineah ° « MrC. Jones 

| Azouff ° ae te s 
Way Hemovr Dogs Not ALWAYS STRIKE.— Ae. Fakits (of Bermondsey) oy = ; 
It is not in the power of every one to taste | eedhine y sey Whee ey 
humour, however he may wish it; it is the | > . . : mf henaee 
gift of God! and a true feeler always brings | a . ° ee 
alf the entertainment along with him.—Sterne. — ° ' ‘ = . Cooke 
— No one ever thought for himself, or | Ja , - ¢ Ott Seen 


looked attentively at truth and nature, that | 


did not feel his own insufficiency.— Hazlitt. 


CuingsE Notion or Dancinc.— When Com- | 


modore Anson was at Canton, the officers of 
the Centurion had a ball upon some court 
holiday ; while they were dancing, a Chinese, , 
who very quietly surveyed the operation, said | 
softly to one of the party, ‘Why, don’t you | 
let your servants do this for you?’ | 

A Goep Pun.—Two wits (says our corre- | 
spondent P. H.) being in conversation together, | 


To-morrow, Hyder Ali; The Bride of Ludgate ; 
and Charles the Twelfth. 





COVENT GARDEN. 





Soutuern’s Tragedy of 


Isabella. 


Isabella « Miss F. Kemble 


discussed, amongst other matters, the merits | Nurse Mrs Tavleure 
and demerits of the various Parliamentary | Count Baldwin Mr Egerton 
Members. The unfortunates, who chiefly felt | Biron , ; Mr Warde 
the terrors of their keen and biting lash, were | Biron's Son Mise Hunt 
those dumbies who, night after night, sit yawn- | Carlos . | le Benton 
ing over the speeches of others, without find- |)... P 7 Mr At — 
ing sufficient courage to deliver themselves of | M -, " , M H d 
even a few words. One of these useful mem- | “*U"ce , * of oe 
bers, the principal wit observed, would inevi- Belford “ + Mr Baker 
tably die with fright, were he to be yp to | Offices > 9 Mt Tarnenr 

. * Aye,’ rejoined his aspiring friend, Samson. . » Mr Meadows 


‘and if a Coroner’s Inquest were to be held 
upon the body after death, the verdict would 
be Dumb-found-dead (dumbfounded. )’ 


Narionat Bankrvurtcy.—One would in- 
cline to assign to this event a very near period, | 
auch as half a century, had not our fathers’ | 
prophecies of ‘this kind been found fallacious | 
by.the duration of our public credit so much | 
beyond all reasonable expectation. When the 
astrologers in France were every year foretelling 
the death of Henry IV, ‘ These fellows,’ says | 
he, * must be right at last.’ But, however, it is 
not altogether improbable, that when the nation 
become heartily sick of their debts, and are 
cruelly oppressed by them, some daring pro- 
jector may arise with visionary schemes for 
their discharge. And as public credit will begin 
by that time to be a little frail, the least touch 
will’ destroy it, as happened in France during 
the regency ; and in this manner it will die of 





the doctor — Hume. 


Previous to the Tragedy, Mozart’s Overture to 
* Idomeneo.’ 


To conclude with Rossin1’s Opera of 


The Barber of Seville. 
Rosina . ° - Miss Inverarity 
Marcellina Miss Horton 
Count Almaviva. Mr Wrench 


Doctor Bartolo . Mr Reynoldson 
| Figaro p . - Mr G. Penson 
Basil .- : - ++ Mr Morley 
Fiorello . . + Mr Wilson 
Argus : . Mr Irwin 
Tallboy ° . Mr Henry 
Alguazil . Mr J. Cooper 
Officer ‘ ° - Mr Benedict 
Notary . - «+ Mr Turnour 





To-morrow, The Beggars’ Opera ; Country Quar- 
ters ; and The Miller and His Men. 


ROYAL OLYMPIC, 





The Burletta of 
My Great Aunt! 
Mrs Headly . - Mrs Glover. 
MrsCrawley , Mrs Knight 





Rosa Crawley . + Miss Norman 
Lucy : + + Miss Stuart 
Lionel Glossover, Esq. - Mr J. Vining 
Mr Crawley - «+ Mr Cooper 
Mr Leach ° - Mr W. Vining 

| Lothario Leach + « Mr Collier 

| Mr Welford : - MrGongh 
Charles Welford : Mr Worrell 


After which, a New Original Burletta, entitled 
The Dumb Belle! 


Eliza Ardenton > - Madame Vestris 
Mary . ° « «+ MissPincott 
Captain Vivian. . Mr J. Vining 
Phelim o*Smirk + «+ Mr Brougham 
Mr Manvers ° - Mr W. Vining 
James . e Mr Gough 


To which will be added, 
The Widow. 





| The Widow Dashington .. Madame Vestris 

| Augustus Gallopade - Mr Liston 

| Frank Rhapsody - « Mr J. Vining 

| Trusty ¢ é . Mr Gough 

Benjamin Crawl + « Mr W. Vining 

| Bond 4 Mr Sherriff 

| To conclude with 
Gervase Skinner, 

Sopia Meanwell . - Miss Crawford 
| Laura Marston + «+ Miss Pincott 


Mrs Higgins Miss Stnart 


. . 


Charles Meanwell - « Mr J. Vining 
Sir George Hopeful - Mr Raymond 
Mr Wilson ’ + « MrW. Vining 
Mr Higgins ° - Mr Worrell 
Groff » Mr Bland 
Gervase Skinner - « Mr Listoo 











ADELPHI. 


} 
} A New Comic Burletta, called 


Damon and Pythias. 
| Mrs Stokes , - « Mrs Fitzwilliam 
| Jane - Miss Daly 
Miss Tidmarsh . Miss Beaumont 
Mrs Piggott Miss Barnett 
| Pythias Smith . Mr Yates 
Damon Smith - Mr Hemmings 
| Mr Timepiece + Mr Gallot 
| Billy F Mr Buckstone 
Mr Piggot ° - Mr V. Webster 
Mr Flaybitile - Mr Morris 


} 

| 

| After which, Mr Buckstonu’s Burletta, called 
Victorine. 





| Victorine ‘ - Mrs Yates 

| Elise. é - « Mrs Fitzwilliam 
Sophie « Mrs Gallot 
Alexandre . Mr Yates 

| César Chanteloupe + Mr O. Smith 

| Mr Bonassus Mr J, Reeve 


| Blaise 


| . . . 


| Michael ‘ 


To conclude with a New Burletta, entitled 
| Hyder Ali. 
The Tiger Cat (with a Tale) Mrs Fitzwilliam 
The Lion (with Songs) Mr J. Reeve 
|The Tiger (with Words) . Mr Wilkinson 
| Hyder Ali « «+ MrS. Smith 
Sadhusing Mr Gallot 


Mr Buckstone 
Mr Hemmings 


On Monday next, will be produced a New Grani 
| Comic Christmas Pantomime. 
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